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lEburatumal Writings 



REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A one-year course in world-history for the high school. — Judging from the 
high-school texts in the field of general or world-history that have recently 
appeared, it would seem that the once common general-history course is about 
to regain its position in the high school. There are now at least seven texts 
which aim to give high-school students a view of world-history in the short 
period of one year. Three of these texts have appeared during the past year; 
two have been revised recently; and the two remaining texts date back to the 
days of the old general-history course, with the original copyright dates of 
1881 and 1899. 1 

In making a comprehensive examination of the available textbooks in 
world-history adapted to high-school students one finds a wide diversity of 
opinion as to what a text of this nature should contain. To show the extent 
of this diversity of opinion, one need but check the various texts with respect 
to one item, namely, the personages mentioned. An examination of Myers, 
Colby, Webster, Elson, and Robinson-Breasted-Smith reveals the following 
general facts relative to personages: A total of 1,257 different persons men- 
tioned in the five books; 400 persons mentioned but one time each; 189 
mentioned but twice each; 116, three times; 81, four times; 55, five times; 
45, six times; 39, seven times; 27, eight; 24, nine; 130, more than nine and 

1 In the order of first appearance these books are : 

A. S. Barnes, A Brief History of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Peoples. Revised 
to 191 1 by Steele and Steele. New York: American Book Co., 1881, 1883, 1899, 
1909, 1911. Pp. 611. 

P. V. M. Myers, General History. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1889, 1906, 1917, 1921. 
Pp. 711. 

F. M. Colby, Outlines of General History. New York: American Book Co., 
1899, 1900. Pp. 564. 

G. W. Botsford, A Brief History of the World. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1917, 1920. Pp. 540. 

J. H. Robinson, J. H. Breasted, and E. P. Smith, A General History of Europe. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. 667. 

Hutton Webster, World History. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1921. Pp.730. 

Henry W. Elson, Modern Times and the Living Age. New York: American 
Book Co., 1921. Pp. 727. 
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less than thirty; 46, more than twenty-nine and less than fifty; 28, more than 
forty-nine and less than one hundred; and 14, one hundred or more times. 
From these facts it is seen that in the case of at least 786 of the 1,257 persons 
mentioned in all of the texts under discussion there is little or no agreement. 
Speaking generally, one is justified in saying that many persons in world-history 
considered important by one author of a textbook in this field may not be 
even mentioned by another author. 

While disagreement is the distinguishing feature in the textbooks under 
discussion, there is a certain amount of agreement. For example, Napoleon 
is mentioned by each author more often than any other person. The agree- 
ments and disagreements in this respect are well shown in the accompanying 
table, which contains complete data on each person mentioned forty-five or 
more times in the five texts. 

The facts revealed in the table are of more than passing concern to those 
interested in a world-history course on the senior high school level. Of the 
first forty-two persons listed in the table, at least twenty-three are now known 
more for their activities in war than for their activities in peace. Furthermore, 
with but three or four exceptions each person on the list was connected more 
with governmental affairs than with other necessary phases of life. Certain 
other interesting facts are revealed by the table: (1) There is complete dis- 
agreement on the importance of certain individuals in the history of the world. 
For example, Bismarck is mentioned but one time in Colby's book and a total 
of 105 times in the other four books. Similar disagreements are noted with 
respect to Frederick the Great, James II, Napoleon III, Darius, Pericles, 
Frederick II, and Octavius. (2) Close agreement is found with respect to 
certain individuals; for example, Napoleon, Caesar, Alexander the Great, 
Charlemagne, Louis XIV, and Martin Luther. (3) Based on the persons most 
frequently mentioned, the textbook material now available in world-history 
is largely of the military and governmental type. This fact is more fully 
established by the complete data on the 1,257 different persons mentioned in 
the five texts. Throughout this long list one looks in vain for repeated men- 
tion of persons prominent in life other than military and governmental. Out- 
standing examples of this fact are Charles Darwin, Arkwright, Galileo, Robert 
Fulton, David Livingstone, Cecil Rhodes, Buddha, Confucius, John Locke, John 
Milton, and Robert Owen. Not one of these is mentioned as many as nine 
times in all of the books combined. 

Another matter of supreme importance in a course in world-history is 
that of organization for teaching purposes. In respect to this matter the texts 
under discussion differ widely. For example, Webster has no general organiza- 
tion of the whole field other than chapters co-ordinately and chronologically 
arranged. Colby organizes his discussion around five large headings as follows : 
ancient history, Greece, Rome, medieval history, and modern history. Elson 
makes use of twelve large divisions; Myers, five; and Robinson-Breasted- 
Smith, ten. 
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PERSONS MENTIONED FORTY-FIVE OR MORE TIMES IN FIVE WORLD- 
HISTORY TEXTS AND FREQUENCY OF MENTION 



Persons 



Robinson- 
Breasted- 
Smith 



Webster 



Elson 



Colby 



Myers 



Total 



Napoleon 

Caesar 

Alexander the Great. 

Charlemagne 

Louis XIV 

Martin Luther 

Charles V 

Philip II 

Henry VIII 

Queen Elizabeth 

Peter the Great 

Charles I 



Cromwell, Oliver 

Bismarck 

Hannibal 

Pompey 

William of Orange 

Metternich 

Frederick the Great 

Augustus 

Henry IV 

Louis XVI 

James I 

James II 

Napoleon III 

Darius 

Mohammed 

Pericles 

Mary (William and) . . . 

Cavour 

Frederick II 

Charles II 

Octavius 

Robespierre 

Sulla 

King John 

Pope Gregory Vn 

Philip of Macedon 

Mary (Queen of Scots) . 

Mark Antony 

William I 

Socrates 

Diocletian 

Francis I 

Philip Augustus 

Cyrus the Great 

Gladstone 

Henry II 

Marius 

Constantine 

Louis Napoleon 



123 
36 
S3 
40 

49 
55 
33 

27 

25 
3° 
13 
24 
19 
27 
27 
11 
24 
15 
16 
26 
16 
15 
17 
12 
18 

7 
8 

13 

26 

6 

20 
14 



4 
11 
10 



16 



7 
10 

13 
11 

4 
8 

9 

2 

13 
9 

7 

1 



148 
23 
34 
32 
44 
21 
12 
21 
8 
12 
20 
24 
17 
35 



10 

27 
3° 
14 

4 
25 
12 
12 
26 
19 
13 

1 

4 
21 



"3 

69 
52 
34 
23 
47 
23 
13 
21 

33 

22 

23 
42 
J 9 
34 
26 

17 
25 
21 
11 
17 
13 
24 

13 

9 

12 

9 
20 

19 
18 
1 
8 
13 
15 



15 
18 

17 



3 


13 


17 


4 


4 


19 
8 


3 


1 




5 


3 


3 


13 


23 


1 
8 


13 



4 
14 



10 
9 



84 
46 
3° 
63 
38 
4i 
54 
20 

33 

25 
27 
15 
11 
1 
21 
26 

15 
6 

3 
16 

15 
10 

4 

25 
13 
15 
18 

14 
5 
7 

22 

13 
16 

15 
J 3 

22 

19 
6 

17 
14 
10 
2 
4 
3° 
25 
20 

3 

19 
16 

8 
12 



164 

74 
46 

36 
47 
33 
39 
59 
4i 
21 

32 
26 

23 
24 

9 

18 

J 9 
11 

14 
17 
21 
10 

13 

8 

3 
15 
17 
16 

9 

9 

17 

9 

25 
12 
21 

19 
18 



17 

14 

9 

16 

22 

10 

10 

12 

6 

1 

13 

17 

9 



632 
248 

215 
205 
201 

197 
161 
140 
128 
121 
114 
112 
112 
106 

99 
92 

85 
84 
84 
84 
73 
73 
70 
70 

69 
68 

65 
64 
63 
61 
60 
55 
54 
53 
52 
52 
52 
52 
5i 
5i 
5° 
5° 
49 
48 
48 
47 
47 
47 
46 
46 
45 
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The general organization of world-history for teaching purposes is a very 
important matter, inasmuch as the field covered is so extensive. Some text- 
book writers have recognized this fact ; others have not. Webster, for example, 
makes no attempt at a general organization, while the texts by Elson, Myers, 
and Robinson-Breasted-Smith contain general organizations which the teacher 
could follow if he so desired. 

Before one can criticize favorably or unfavorably the general organization 
for teaching purposes of any unit of history, one must set up certain criteria 
for judging such an organization. In another connection the writer mentions 
four such criteria: 1 number of large divisions; name of each division; date 
boundary of each division; and the percentage of time to be allotted to each 
division. One might profitably add another item, namely, the four or five 
topics to be included under each main division. For practical purposes it 
will be well to consider each of these criteria in its relation to a course in world- 
history. 

The names, number, and date boundaries of the main divisions of the 
field are phases on which one can profitably put a great deal of thought. The 
name of the division must suggest its outstanding characteristics. In other 
words, the name must tell what is to be taught and emphasized in the division. 
The names of the various divisions must also be co-ordinate both in form and 
in content. This type of co-ordination will necessitate that the main divisions 
be co-ordinate one with the other. In other words, one division cannot be 
named "The Middle Ages" and a co-ordinate one, "Civilization during the 
Middle Ages," because the second topic is subordinate to, rather than co- 
ordinate with, the first topic. An example of a lack of co-ordination in naming 
topics is found in the Robinson-Breasted-Smith text, where two co-ordinate 
divisions are called "The French Revolution and Napoleon" and "The 
Twentieth Century and the World- War." The expression "The Twentieth 
Century" is not co-ordinate in meaning with the expressions "The French 
Revolution" and "The World- War." 

The date boundaries of each large division are closely related to the name. 
If a division is properly named, its length is at the same time approximately 
fixed. This fact is illustrated in the name "Civilization during the Middle 
Ages." If one decides to use this name for the period commonly known as the 
Middle Ages, one has at the same time settled the matter of approximate date 
boundaries. 

Ideally, the number of divisions is determined by the significant develop- 
ments that took place during the time covered by the entire course. How- 
ever, exigencies of administration and method of procedure sometimes deter- 
mine this matter for the teacher. The writer knows of a school where the 
number of large units of work is determined by the method of procedure in 

1 R. M. Tryon, The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
p. 217. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. 
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teaching the subject. In this school it has been found by experience that the 
right number of large units for a year's work is eight or nine. However, where 
the number of divisions is not determined by something over which the history 
teacher has no control, there are certain important considerations to be faced 
before the matter can be settled. In the first place, the content of each division 
should stand out clearly in the mind of each pupil on completing the course. 
Taken together, they are to be thought of as the framework of a historical 
structure built during the year by each member of the class. Thought of in 
this way, there is, of course, a grave danger of handicapping the student with 
a large number of topics. On the other hand, if the name is the key that 
unlocks for the student the historical mysteries of the period, the number of 
periods should not be too small, because of the perplexities encountered in 
finding names sufficiently specific to be of any service to the learner. 

Another consideration that appears in deciding the number of main divi- 
sions is the subsequent teaching use one is to make of them. If the general 
organization contemplated here is well planned, it at once becomes the founda- 
tion stone on which all of the course is built. Chronological order is maintained 
throughout it; historical personages are located in time by it; the maps worth 
making are based on it; and the general survey of the whole field is simply 
an elaboration of it. In view of these important truths, the number of general 
divisions of a course in world-history becomes a matter of first importance 
both to teacher and to pupils. 

Organizing each main division of a course in world-history is similar to 
organizing the entire field. In doing this, one must go over the field included 
in each main division and decide definitely upon the features to be taught and 
emphasized. It is also necessary in this connection to settle the matter of an 
appropriate name for each subtopic in each main division. The number of 
these subtopics to be included in each case has to be determined before one 
can make much progress in this phase of the work. Inasmuch as these sub- 
topics are to be used by the student as historical guideposts in his study 
of the period, the number should not be so large as to overcrowd the time 
allotted. 

The percentage of time to be given to each main division should be known 
by the teacher before he meets his class the first day. The importance of this 
cannot be overemphasized if the course is to have any semblance of propor- 
tion. Furthermore, when one knows on beginning a certain division just how 
many recitation periods are to be devoted to it, there will be in the teaching of 
the period a definiteness and a drive which are too often lacking when this 
fact is known only in a very general way. 

Following these general considerations, let us turn to a proposed general 
organization of the field of world-history for teaching purposes which purports 
to apply all of the fundamentals of a general organization discussed. The 
following will illustrate what is meant by four of these fundamentals: 
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A ONE- YEAR COURSE IN WORLD-HISTORY— 
GENERAL ORGANIZATION 

Percentage of 
Total Time 

I. Primitive and Oriental Life 7 

II. Ancient Greece and Her Civilization n 

III. Rome and the Roman Empire n 

IV. Medieval Life and Institutions (400-1300) 16 

V. The Renaissance and the Protestant Revolt (1 300-1 700) 5 

VI. Revolutionary Movements — Political, Industrial, and Social (1700- 

1850) 18 

VII. Nationalism, Democracy, and Nineteenth-Century Expansion (1850- 

1014) 22 

VIII. The World- War and Reconstruction 10 

It will be observed that there are eight main divisions in the general organi- 
zation proposed, four for each semester's work. However, if one wishes to 
give more time to the modern world than an even division of the eight periods 
affords, one could include the first five divisions in the first semester's work, 
as is contemplated in the distribution of time suggested. 

An elaborate justification of the names given to the divisions does not 
seem necessary, since they themselves are in reality their own justification. 
The main things to be said for the names employed are (1) that they suggest 
in each case the paramount features of the chronological division over which 
they extend: (2) that they are co-ordinate both in form and in content; and 
(3) that they are brief enough to be remembered without difficulty. Using 
them as guideposts, the teacher ought to be able to conduct his pupils through 
the long historical road from earliest time to the present with a reasonable 
amount of ease and certainty. 

While the name of each large division suggests in a general way what is 
to be taught therein, it cannot do all that must be done in the matter of general 
organization. Before such an organization is complete, the units to be studied 
in each large division must be deliberately selected and carefully named. To 
illustrate exactly what the selecting and naming involve, the following outline 
is submitted: 

I. Primitive and Oriental Life 

1. The Earth before the Appearance of Man 

2. Prehistoric Man 

3. Life in Ancient Egypt 

4. The Ancient Civilization of the Near Eastern Asiatic Peoples 

5. The Far East: China, India, and Japan 
II. Ancient Greece and Her Civilization 

1 . The Aegean and Homeric Ages 

2. The Conflict of the East and the West 

3. Greek Life and Culture in the Periclean Age 

4. Alexander the Great and the Hellenistic Age 
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III. Rome and the Roman Empire 

1. Early Rome and the Roman Republic 

2. The Conquest of the Mediterranean World 

3. Internal Strife and Revolution 

4. The Age of Augustus 

5. Important Contributions of the Ancient World to Modern Times 

IV. Medieval Life and Institutions (400-1300) 

1. The Barbarian Migrations and Charlemagne's Empire 

2. The Feudal Age 

3. Christianity and Mohammedanism 

4. The Crusades 

5. Civilization of the Middle Ages 

V. The Renaissance and the Protestant Revolt ^300-1700) 

1. The Renaissance 

2. The Outbreak and Spread of the Protestant Revolt 

3. The Counter-Reformation 

4. The Age of the Religious Wars 

5. Survey of Seventeenth-Century Life 

VI. Revolutionary Movements — Political, Industrial, and Social (1700^850) 

1. The Age of Absolute Monarchy 

2. Struggles for Colonial Supremacy 

3. The Political Revolution in England and America 

4. The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era 

5. The Industrial Revolution (1760-1830) 

6. The Agricultural Revolution 

7. Political Reaction and Revolution (1815-1848) 

VII. Nationalism, Democracy, and Nineteenth-Century Expansion (1850-1014) 
r. National Movements 

2. Colonial Expansion and World-Politics 

3. International Relations (i87r-roi4) 

4. Autocracy and Democracy (1871-1014) 

5. Advances in Government, Science, Industry, Education, and Religion 
VIII. The World-War and Reconstruction 

1. The Causes of the War 

2. The Course of the War to April, 1917 

3. The United States and the War 

4. Peace and Reconstruction 

5. The World Today 

Before outlining the several units in each of the main divisions, the teacher 
should distribute the time to be devoted to each large division among its 
several subtopics. This distribution will be controlled somewhat by the text 
in the hands of the pupils and by the library facilities at the teacher's command. 
For this reason, little specific assistance can be given to the teacher beyond 
the general outline submitted. The day-by-day outline will of necessity be 
made by him, because he alone knows all of the things necessary to make a 
meritorious outline for teaching purposes. Some of these things include the 
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size and the ability of the class, the textbook in use, the library facilities, and 
the laboratory supplies. With a knowledge of all of these at his command 
the teacher will be able to set aside out of the time given to a certain large 
division an exact amount of time for each unit in this division, and on the basis 
of this time he will be able to use the text in making an outline of each of these 
units for teaching purposes. Not until he has done all of this is he ready to 
teach any one of the large divisions of the course with the preassurance of 
success that always comes with painstaking and thoughtful preparation. 

R. M. Tryon 

A guide to the improvement of country life. — Impressed by "the strategic 
importance of agricultural life in America," a recent writer has prepared a 
practical guide 1 for the improvement of country life under the leadership of 
rural teachers, preachers, and progressive farm men and women. The book 
is a straightforward, sympathetic, accurate description of the country-life 
problem and is so organized as to provide a suitable basis for discussion in 
rural teachers' meetings and community gatherings in the interests of public 
welfare. 

Account is taken of the fundamental importance of the rural problem, the 
contrasts between urban and rural conditions of life, the possibilities and 
limitations of social surveys of rural communities, the characteristics of such 
communities, and the problem of the socially defective individual. The 
second half of the book is definitely constructive and invokes the aid of an 
imposing array of other forces, economic and social, in encouraging and develop- 
ing higher standards and nobler satisfactions in country life. 

The book makes its strongest appeal to progressive rural-school teachers. 
To prevent the mistakes of ill-considered enthusiasm, however, frequent 
common-sense warnings are given. In particular, the well-formulated ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter provide a good device for checking up any 
local situation. There are also helpful charts, maps, and bibliographies. 
This is a good book for reading-circles and teacher-training classes. 

The author shows the intelligence and sympathy needed to enlist the inter- 
est of the up-to-date farmer and, in general, strikes a note of optimism. Many 
farmers' wives, too, will appreciate the author's championship of their cause. 
Only in the chapter on the socially defective individuals in rural communities 
does the author betray the bias of the specialist and lose his intimate touch 
with his farmer audience. 

There is definite recognition of the part to be played by the preacher in 
the development of the rural community. The church is recognized as indis- 
pensable. The author puts too great faith, however, in the future develop- 
ment of the community church. The public school, as the author recognizes, 

1 Llewellyn MacGarr, The Rural Community. New York: Macmillan Co. , 
1922. Pp. xiv+239. 



